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The other level pointblank at the inventing of caufes and 
axioms. Bacon. 

Unlefs it be the cannon ball, 

That {hot i’th’ air pointblank upright, 

Was born to that prodigious height, 

That learn’d philofophers maintain, 

It ne’er came back. Hudibras , p. ii. 

The faculties that were given us for the glory of our mafter, 
are turned pointblank againft the intention of them. L'Eftr. 

Eftius declares, that although all the fchoolmen were for 
Latria to be given to the crofs, yet that it is pointblank againft 
the definition of the council of Nice. Stiliingfleet. 

23. Point de vife ; exa£t or exactly in the point of view. 

Every thing about you fflould demonftrate a carelefs def¬ 
lation ; but you are rather point de vife in your accoutrements, 
as loving yourfelf, than the lover of another. Shakefp. 

I will baffle Sir Toby, I will waffl off grofs acquaintance, 

I will be point de vife the very man. Shakefp. 

Men’s behaviour fflould be like their apparel, not too 
ftraight or point de vife , but free for exercife. Bacon. 

To Point, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fliarpen ; to forge or grind to a point. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nefs of Spain ; now that fear is fharpened and pointed, by 
the Spaniards late enterprizes upon the Palatinate. Bacon. 
Part-new grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryd. 
What help will all my heav’nly friends afford. 

When to my breaft I lift the pointed fword. Dryden. 

The two pinnae ftand upon either fide, like the wings in 
the petafus of a Mercury, but rife much higher, and are 
more pointed. Addifon on Italy. 

Some on pointed wood 

Transfix’d the fragments, fome prepar’d the food. Pope. 

2. To direct towards an object, by way of forcing it on the 
notice. 

Alas to make me 

A fixed figure, for the hand of fcorn 

To point his flow unmeaning finger at. Shakefp. Othello. 

Mount Hermon, younder fea, each place behold 
As I point. Milton. 

3. 'To direct the eye or notice. 

Whofoever fhould be guided through his battles by Mi¬ 
nerva, and pointed to every fcene of them, would fee nothing 
but fubje&s of fur prize. Pope. 

4. To fhow as by directing the finger. 

From the great fea, you (hall point out for you mount Hor. 

, Numb, xxxiv. 7. 
It will become us, as rational creatures, to follow the di¬ 
rection of nature, where it feems to point us out the way. Locke. 

I fhall do juftice to thofe who have diftinguifhed them- 
felves in learning, and point out their beauties. Addifon. 
Is not the elder 

By natfure pointed out for preference ? Rowe. 

5. [Pointer, Fr.] To direct towards a place: as, the cannon 
were pointed againft the fort. 

6. To diftinguifh by flops or points. 

To Point, v. n. 

1. To note with the finger ; to force upon the notice, by di¬ 
recting the finger towards it. With at commonly, fometimes 
to before the thing indigitated. 

Now muft the world point at poor Catharine, 

And fay, lo ! there is mad Petruchio’s wife. Shakefp. 
Sometimes we ufe one finger only, as in pointing at any 
thing. Ray on the Creation. 

Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw, 

Point at the tatter’d coat and fagged fhoe. Dryden. 

Roufe up for fhame! our brothers of Pharfalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. Addifon. 

2. To diftinguifh words or fentences by points. 

Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. Forbes. 

3. To indicate as dogs do to fportfmen. 

The fubtle dog fcow’rs with fagacious nofe. 

Now the warm feent affures the covey near. 

He treads with caution, and he points with fear. Gay. 

4. Tofhow. 

To point at what time the balance of power was moft 
equally held between their lords and commons in Rome, 
would perhaps admit a controverfy. Swift. 

Pointed, adj. or participle, [from point.] 

I . Sharp ; having a a fharp point or pic. 

Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleafes, yet 
His moral pleafes, not his pointed wit; Pope. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black. 

Grew gibbous from behind. Dryden. 

2 . Epigrammatical; abounding in conceits. 

Poi'ntedly. ady. [from pointed.'] In a pointed manner. 

The copioufnefs of his wit was fuch, that he often writ 
too pointedly for his fubjeCt. Dryden. 

Poi'ntedness. n.f [from pointed.] 

1. Sharpnefs ; pickednefs with afperity. 

The vicious language is vaft and gaping, fwelling and ir¬ 
regular; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun¬ 
tain and pomtednefs. Bsnj. Johnfons Difcovery. 
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2. Epigrammatical fmartnefs* 

Like Horace, you only expofe the follies of men • and ’ 
this excel him, that you add pointednefs of thought * D j 
Pointel. n.f Any thing on a point. ° Wen-, 
Thefe poifes or pointels are, for the moft part, little hall* 
fet at the top of a flender ftalk, which they can move ever* 
way at pleafure W.^nJ 

P01 nter. n. f [from point.] 

1. Any thing that points. 

I ought to tell him what are the wheel v fprings, pointer 
hammer and bell whereby a clock gives notice o? the time’ 

2. A dog that points out the game to fportfmen. 

The well taught pointer leads the way. 

The feent grows warm ; he flops, he fprings his prey. Gay 

Pointing stock, n.f [pointing and flock.] Something made 
the objedt of ridicule. 

I, his forlorn dutchefs, 

Was made a wonder and a pointingflock 
, To every idle rafeal follower. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Poi'ntless. adj. [from point.] Blunt; not fliarp ; obtufe. 

Lay that pointlefs clergy-weapon by, 

And to the laws, your fword of juftice, fly. Dryden. 

POISON, n.f. [poifon, Fr.] That which deftroys or injures 
life by a fmall quantity, and by means not obvious to the 
fenfes ; venom. 

The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poifon. Ja. 

Themfelves were firft to do the ill. 

E’er they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 

Like him that knew not poifon "s power to kill. 

Until, by tafting it, himlelf was flain. Davies. 

One gives another a cup of poifon , but at the fame time 
tells him it is a cordial, and fo he drinks it off and dies. South. 

To Poi son, v. a. [from the hquh.] 

L To infedl with poifon. 

Envy is a lawlefs enemy, againft whom poifoned arrows 
may be ufed. Anonymous, 

2. To attack, injure or kill by poifon given. 

He was fo difeouraged, that he poifoned himfelf and died. 

2 Mac. x. 13. 

Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat; 

They’ll never poifon you, they’ll only cheat. Pope. 

3. To corrupt; to taint. 

The other meffenger, 

Whofe welcome I perceiv’d, had poifon d mine. Shakefp. 
Haft thou not 

With thy falfe arts poifon"d his people’s loyalty ? Rowe; 

PoFson-tree. n.f. [toxicodendron.] A plant. The flower 
confifts of five leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe, out of -whofe flower cup rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes a roundiffl, dry, and for 
the moft part a furrowed fruit, in which is contained one 
compreffed feed. Miller. 

PoFsoner. n.f [from poifon.] 

1. One who poifoiw 

I muft be th epoifoner 

Of good Polixenes. Shakefp . 

So many mifehiefs were in one combin’d ; 

So much one fingl e pois'ner coft mankind. Dryden. 

2. A corrupter. 

Wretches who live upon other men’s fins, the common 
poifoners of youth, getting their very bread by the damnation 
of fouls. South"s Sermons. 

P oi sonous. adj. [from poifon.] Venomous; having the qua¬ 
lities of poifon. 

Thofe cold ways, 

That feem like prudent helps, are very poifonous. 

Where the difeafe is violent. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Not firius fhoots a fiercer flame, 

When with his pois"nous breath he blafts the fity. Dryden., 
A lake, that has no frefh water running into it, will, by 
heat and its ftagnation, turn into a {linking rotten puddle, 
fending forth naufeous and poifonous fteams. Cheyne. 

Poi'sonously. adv. [from paifonous.] Venomoufly^ 

Men more eafrly pardon ill things done; than ill things 
faid ; fuch a peculiar rancour and venom do they' leave be¬ 
hind in men’s minds, and fo much more poifonoufly and-incu¬ 
rably does the ferpent bite with his tongue than his teeth. 

South" s Sermons. 

Poisonousness. n.f. [from poifonous.] The quality of being 
poifonous ; venomoufnefs. 

Poi trel. n.f [poilirel, poitrine, Fr. pettorale, Italian ; pcciO' 
rale , Lat.] 

1. Armour for the breaft of a horfe. .* nw:r j 

2. A graving tool. Ainfwort * 

Poize, n.f [poids, French.] 

1. Weight; force of any thing tending to the center. 

He fell, as an huge rockie clift, 

Whofe falfe foundation, waves have waffl’d away 
With dreadful poize , is from the main land reft. P- 

When I have fuit, 

It fhall be full of poize and difficulty, .. 

And fearful to be granted* Skakfp^O )e ' 
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Balance ; equipoize ; equilibrium. 

To do’t at peril of your foul, 

Were equal poize' of fin and charity. Shakefp, 

Where an equal poize of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope. Milton . 

The particles that formed the earth, muft convene from all 
quarters towards the middle, which would make the whole 
compound to reft in a poize; Bentley"s Sermons. 

’Tis odd to' fee Automation in opinion fo earneftly charged 
upon Luther, by fuch as have lived half their days in a poize 
between two - churches. Atterbury. 

3. A regulating power. 

Men of an unbounded imagination often want the poize of 
judgment. Dryden. 

To Poize, v. a. [ pefer , French.] 

1. To balance ; to hold or place in equiponderance. 

How nice to couch ? how all her fpeeches poized be: 

A nymph thus turn’d, but mended in tranflation. Sidney. 
As the fands 

Of Barca or Cyrene’s torrid foil, 

Levy’d to fide with warring winds, and poize 

Their lighter wings. Milton"s Par. Lojl , b. ii. 

Nor yet was earth fufpended in the fky, 

Nor poiz'd did on her own foundation Jie. Dryden. 

Our nation with united int’reft bleft, 

Not now content to poize , fhall fway the reft. Dryden. 

Where could they find another form’d fo fit. 

To poize with foiidferife a fprightly wit! Dryden. 

Th’ all-perfedl mind 

Tha t poiz'd, impels and rules the fteady whole. Thomfon 

2. To be equiponderant to. 

If the balance of our lives had not one fcale of reafon to 
poize another of fonfuality, the bafenefs of our natures would 
condudb us to prepofterous conclufions. Shakefp. Othello. 

3. To weigh. 

We poizing us in her defective fcale 
Shall, weigh thee to the beam. Shakefpeare. 

He Caiinof fineerely confider the ftrength, poize the weight 
and difeernthe evidence of the cleareft argumentations, where 
they would conclude againft his defires. South's Sermons. 

4. To opprefs with weight. 

Ell ftrive, with troubl’d thoughts, to take a nap. 

Left leaden {lumber poize, me down to-morrow, 

When I fflould mount with wings of vidlory. Shakefp. 
POKE, n.f [pocca, Sax. poche, Fr.] A pocket; a fmall 

ba |- 

I will not buy a pig in a poke. 

She fuddenly unties the poke , 

Which out of it fent fuch a fmoke. 

As. ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother. ___ 

My correfpondent writes againft mafter’s gowns and ’poke 
fleeves. Spectator, N° 619. 

To Poke. v. a. [poka , Swediffl.] To feel in the dark ; to 
fearch any thing with a long inftrument. 

If thefe prefumed eyes be clipped off, they will make, ufe 
of their protrufions or horns, and poke out their way as 
before. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. 

Po ker, n. f [from poke.] The iron bar with which men ftir 
the. fire. 

With poker fiery red 

Crack the ftones, and melt the lead. Swift. 

If the poker be out of the way, ftir the fire with the 
tongs* Swift"s Rules to Servants. 

Po'lar. adj. [polaire, Fr. from pole.] Found near the pole; 
lying near the pole ; iffuing from the pole. 

As when two polar winds, blowing adverfe 
Upon the Cronian fea, together drive 
' Mountains of ice. Milton's Far. Loll, b. x. 

I doubt y 

If any fuffer on the polar coaft, 

The rage of Ar&os, and eternal froft. Prior. 

Pola'Rity. n. f. [from polar.] Tendency to the pole. 

This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity and defe& 
of a loadftone, might touch a needle any where. Brown. 

j LA n Y ‘ adj ‘ [P oloris > Lat *] Tending to the pole ; having a 
direction toward the poles. 

Irons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meridian from 
Forth to South, contract a polary power. Brown. 

POLE. n. f [polus , Lat. pole, Fr.] 

1. The extremity of the axis of the earth ; either of the points 
on which the world turns. 

From the centre thrice to the utmoft pole. Milton 

From pole to pole 

f ^’ ky lightllil,gS ftafh ’ the taring thunders roll. Dry. 
2 ‘ J o e » A™j Pr. polo, Italian and Spaniffl ; talus, 

■L'at.J A long ftaff. 

A long pole , ftruck upon gravel in the bottom of the wa¬ 
ter, maketh a found. Bacons Nat. Hillary. 

If after fome diftinguiffi’d leap, 

He drops his pole , and feems to flip ; 
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Straight gath’ring all his adlive ftrength; 

He rifes higher. Pri&n 

He ordered to arm long poles with fflarp hooks, wherewith 
they took hold of the tackling which held the mainyard to the 
maft, then rowing the {hip, they cut the tackling, and brought 
the mainyard by the board. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. A tall piece of timber eredled. 

Wither’d is the garland of the war, 

The foldier’s pole is fall’n. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopb 

Live to be the fflow and gaze o’ th’ time, 

We’ll have thee as our rarer monfters are 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit. 

Here may you fee the tyrant. Shakefp. 

4. A meafure of length containing five yards and a half. 

This ordinance of tithing them by the pole is not only fit 
for the gentlemen, but alfo the noblemen. Spenfer. 

Every pole fquare of mud, twelve inches deep, is worth 
fix pence a pole to fling out. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

5. An inftrument of meafuring. 

A peer of the realm and a ccunfellor of ftate are not to be 
meafured by the common yard, but by the pole of fpecial 
grace. Bacon . 

To Pole. v. a. [from the noun.] To furniffl with poles. 

Begin not to pole your hops. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Po'leaxe. n.f [pole and axe. ] An axe fixed to a long pole. 
To beat religion into the brains with a poleaxe, is to offer 
victims of human blood. Howel s England's Tears * 

One hung a poleaxe at his faddle bow, 

And one a heavy mace to ftun the foe. Dryden . 

Po lecat, n. f. [Pole or Polifh cat, becaufe they abound in 
Poland.] The fitchew ; a {linking animal. 

Polecats ? there are fairer things than polecats. Shakefp. 
Out of my door, you witch ! you hag, you polecat ! out, 
out, out; I’ll conjure you. Shakefp. Merry IVives of Windfor. 

She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat in a warren, 
to am ufe them. L'Ejlrange. 

How fflould he, harmlefs youth. 

Who kill'd but polecats, learn to murder men. Gay. 

Po'ledavies. n.f A fort of coarfe cloth. Ainfworth. 

Pole mical. ) r x n ^ t 

Pole'mick. \ adj ’ L 7roAe i ul>£0 f*J Lontroverfial; difputative. 

I have had but little refpite from thefe polemical exercifes, 
and, notwithftanding all the rage and malice of the adverfa- 
ries of our church, I fit down contented. Stiliingfleet . 

The nullity of this diftinaion has been folidly fflewn by 
moft of our polemick writers of the proteftant church. South. 

The beft method to be ufed with thefo polemical ladies, is 
to fflew them the ridiculous fide of their caufe, Addifon . 

Polemick. n.f. Difputant; controvertift* 

Each {launch polemick ftubborn as a rock. 

Came whip and lpur. Duriciad, b. iv. 

Pole moscope. n.f. [TroXsp.^ and Qco7T£w.] In opticks, is 
a kind of crooked or oblique perfpedtive gJafs, contrived for 
feeing objeas that do not lie direaiy before the eye. Dill. 
Polestar. n.f [pole and far.] 

1. A ftar near the pole, by which navigators compute their nor¬ 
thern latitude ; cynofure ; lodeftar. 

If a pilot at fea cannot fee the poleflar, let him fteer his 
courfe by fuch ftars as beft appear to him. King Charles. 

I was failing in a vaft ocean without other help"than the 
poleflar of the ancients. Dryden • 

2. Any guide or direaor. J 

Po'ley-mountain. n.f [polium , Lat.] A plant. 

The poky -mountain hath a labiated flower, confifting of one 

j ? amma fu PP ] y the P lace a creft ; the beard is 

divided into five fegments as the germander ; out of the flower 
cup rifes the pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryos, 
which afterward become fo many feeds fflut up in the flowed 

ii u "°'y { ' rs are collected into an head upon the top of 
the {talks and branches. Milby- 

POLICE, n.f [French.] The regulation and government 
of a city or country, fo far as regards the inhabitants. 
Policed, adj [from police.] Regulated; formed into a regu¬ 
lar courfe of adminiftration. s 

Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or indian to 
govern, it is a juft caufe of war for another nation, that is 
civil or policed, to fubdue them. Bacon's Holy War . 

Policy, n.f [ttoAitzhx, politia, Lat.] 

^plwers^ ° f g0Vernment ’ ch * R y with f ePpea to foreign 

2* Art; prudence; management of affairs ; ftratagem 

th°r ^ PUI ?° fe ^ made more in the marriage, 
than the love of the part.es. Shah/p. Ant. and-ChtfaTra. 

it it be honour in your wars to feem 
The fame you are not, which for your beft ends 
You call your policy ; how is’t lefs or worfe. 

But it fhall hold companionfflip in peace 

Tf K° Ur a n in War ; Shake fP' Coriolanus, 

it the be curft, it is for policy. 

For ffle’s not froward, but rnodeft. Shakefp. 

beforp 6 - m 6 of t oil£ y' is ta the doing of juftice 

before all enjoyments. £ ng 
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